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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





. . x man among men; and would let the morrow come, that he might 
ABOLITION OF THE COMING DAY. shew how reasonably it could be met. If you trust to him, there 


A stRaNce fit of madness once took possession of some great | '*@ morning! Daylight is inevitable.” Bia 
Lords in the land of Ing, who had an account to settle with the The point hitherto most agreed upon by the judicious, was, that 
people. The account was one of debtor and creditor ; the debt | the safest way would be to assume that there was no morrow. 
had accumulated in the hands of the great Lords, who not being | “sstmptions, they argued, by a wonderful rrpaceraneen? = tthe 
so well taught as they might have been, not only resisted payment, dence, had been freely rapes enolase na gs ey d ye 
but daily helped themselves and their families to large sums out be alhqwor aqnin. “Thats bait serigd er aren nine. t . 
of the pockets of the creditors. ‘The creditors, from being simple nothing esos and why should net 4. gee SEV GEEgROS FE ae 
men, who had been taught to think such usage a favour, suddenly | a pesay i! oF wa! ‘dea “a pi ie” that h 
became wiser, in consequence of a number of books written by the But a sly thin fellow, putting aside a a pigeon-pie that he was 
learned among them, and they determined that the account should thes and swearing Gr ont shout religion. 95 SD.stent Gone 
i o’clock in the evening, and = that what the gentleman —_ urged 
Now the Lords, from being the cleverer body of the two (for about ee” ae i eee it ms ern ere agen ee a 
though they had received bad educations, the others, till the pre- at — ree es ca ~ " a °e ae bear time one rns _ 
sent moment, had received none) suddenly became by far the less |" * phy at — ae se eee ee lhe 
knowing ; and to such an extent was their ignorance, or rather | Let sts ong 1 a dof Pa rt ie yet lhe. mig 
infatuation, carried, that after deliberating on divers methods to | So any EES Re a ata: - vt De d y 
be adopted for the avoidance of this horrible settlement, they | great lord, and clung to him - nS ey ee - = 
resolved, as a happy expedient, upon putting off, not merely the such burdens, he sheeee anges eames bres 0 
creditors (which might have raised a clamour) but the morrow seemed very much inclined to give some of them punches in the 








itself. ribs. 
‘ “eR ? 9? + + . «4; ? 
The measures they took for realizing this precious device, were Fling "em off!”” cried the creditors; . “fling em off, and bes 
as singular as the project very, very great man, and let come what must, and take the lead 


Some were for keeping a man, on a good salary, for eternally | of it. F Now is your good — The reckoning day is at hand; 
putting back the clock, and swearing that the present reign was | ©°™* it must; do you help it to come p sopeety. and chow those 
that of Quee-Nan. simapletans that they had better partake with us, than take from 

Others were for erecting schools on the day of Sun, in which it — os , : . : 
was to be tanght that the old times were mgiael ones, and that Cling, cling, ~~ lords,” eviad yon on eee si - the, etwat 
the notion of a morrow was preposterous. | of the pigeon-pie —— his mouth: ‘cling: for God’s sake Jet us 

Some were for elevating the sect of the To-Rees, which, they cling, my Lord Duke!” And they hung about oa Ae ee 
said, if you believed in, as you might by dint of stretching your err they were ped atopy by ay etrciel i J A 
throat as wide as possible, and swallowing certain houses and the like was yin! aise “é hy , a sgpadieasy } eae: > 
steeples, would so shut your eyes in the operation, that no morrow he cuuld get densi tn Cprtiie. a SERS, GORRNRS Ee PONS. 
Seu hn-eecn. to-morrow? and what are we to do in this pretty state, jest making 

A different party were for elevating the sect of the Weegs, which, — a body corporate to be opposed the better? I’ve agreat 
argued they, will not indeed prevent the coming of tle morrow, fo , 3 
but will end it as though it had not come; so that men will take | , “D ohavea great mind,” shouted nits cxoditors, “‘and great men 
the day for that of the day of King Weel, the Third of that name, on ppeipn. 4 shall indeed be second to you, di 
who was better than Queen-Nan ; and they will take their hats off to sir, said ae to ons of the creditors, ho ae =~ 
the great Lords their debtors, and beg them, as a particular favour, Pe i. RI do you see this piece of sealing-wax? —— 
to let the account run on. _— you. apieon ' 

The major part, however, rejected all idea of the Weegs (some | ‘I’m dumb,” said the creditor; but all the rest only shouted 
of whom had thoughts in their faces, and expressions on their lips, | the more. 
which they could not reconcile witii the recommendations of the - ——— 
others) and earnestly insisted, that all which the said Lords had to do, aa 2 
was tosit still, andconcede nothing, that is, pay nothing: by which THE READER: 
means, said they, it is evident, that time will be no more, and that 
there will be no sunrise. How they made this out, does not appear; 
but these gentlemen had a logic of their own, and could not be 
brought to see that it was out of date. 

Another measure proposed, was that of seizing such of the 
creditors as were most noisy, stamping some of their mouths with 
a great piece of sealing-wax to prevent their talking, and putting 
others into prison; which last was a shrewd mode enough of turn- 
ing the tables on a creditor, but an especial one for preventing the 
arrival of the next day. ‘‘ Knock ’em down: gag ’em; silence 
’em,” said they; “ be particular in stamping upon ’em,—on their 
mouths. If you stamp well, it is evident ‘as the sun at noon- 
day’ that no morrow can arrive. People always prevent morrows 
by stamping on the mouths of fellows.” 

“Look at that very great lord !” cried some : “ you have only 











CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish, author of “© The Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness,” and Member of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Glasgow. Small 8vo. Glasgow, M‘Phunn. 

[Second Notice.} 

A cursovs anecdote was related the other day in our paper of a 

man who discovered an amour of his wife in consequence of her 

habit of sleep-talking. Mr Macnish refers to a late similar detec- 
tion by a gentleman, who with the exercise of “ a little address,” 
not only found out the fact of the infidelity, but succeeded in dis- 
covering that his wife had ‘‘ a meeting arranged with her paramour 
for the next day.” Lucky dog! It is a pity that the male sex 
have not address enough to bring society into a condition, in which 
to fix your eyes on him, and this foolish day will never arrive. As | no secrets would be necessary. Better have the infidelity candidly 
long as we all look at him, we shall see nothing else.” told him, than find it out in this unhandsome way. The worst 

Others were for looking at the king of the land, but were pre- | part of the sting is the deception; and a stratagem affords a bad 
vented. “Oh, dou’t turn that way,” said their advisers; ‘he is | counter-moral. 


as bad as a creditor; likes to see poor people at dinner; isa mere| ‘ Sleep-talking,’ says our author, ‘is merely a modification 
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p *. . . - . . . *. *. . . ee 
of somnambulism, and proceeds from similar causes, viz. a distri- | they might be promised by an inclination to rest. “ Whoever sits 
bution of sensorial power to the organs of speech, by which means | down,” says he, “ will sleep—and whoever sleeps, will wake n 
they do not sympathize in the general slumber, but remain ina, more.”’ Thus at once admonished and alarmed, they set eeuiad 
state fit for being called into action by particular trains of ideas. | but while they were still upon the naked rock, and before they had 
If, for instance, we dream that we are talking to some one, and if | got among the bushes, the cold became suddenly so intense ag to 
these organs are endowed with their waking share of sensorial | produce the effects that had been most dreaded. Dr Solander 
power, we are sure to speak. Again, the mere dream, without a | himself was the first who felt the inclination, against which he had 
waking state of the organs, will never produce speech ; and we | warned others, irresistible; and insisted upon being suffered to 
only suppose we are carrying on conversation, although at the time | lie down. Mr Banks intreated and remonstrated in vain; down 
we are completely silent. To produce sleep-talking, therefore, the | he lay upon the ground, 




















mind, in some of its functions, must be awake, and the organs of | 
speech must be so also.’ 


We may observe, by the way, that this mode of explaining the | 
mysteries of nature (though we allow it to be the only one possible | 
to our present state of knowledge) is in reality no explanation, but | 
rather a repetition of the fact. To say that we speak during sleep 
because there is “a distribution of the sensorial power to the | 
organs of speech,”’ is only to say, in other words, that we speak 
because we do speak. What is sensorial power? and how is it that 
jt is distributed on these occasions to one set of organs and not to | 
another? | 


' 
The following singular case is extracted from Darwin’s Zoonomia. | 


‘ A very ingenious and elegant young lady, with light eyes and 
hair, about the age of seventeen, in other respects well, was sud- | 
denly seized with this very wonderful malady. The disease began 
with violent convulsions of almost every muscle of her body, with 
great, but vain, efforts to vomit, and the most violent hiccoughs 
that can be conceived : these were succeeded in about an hour with | 
a fixed spasm; in which one hand was applied to her head and the | 
other to support it: in about half an hour these ceased, and the | 
reverie began suddenly, and was at first manifest by the look of her 
eyes and countenance, which seemed to express attention. Then 
she conversed aloud with imaginary persons, with her eyes open, 
and could not, for about an hour, be brought to attend to the | 
stimulus of external objects by any kind of violence which it was 
possible to use. These symptoms returned in this order every day 
for five or six weeks. 

‘ These conversations were quite consistent, and we could 
understand what she supposed her imaginary companions to answer, 
by the continuation of her part of the discourse. Sometimes she 
was angry, at other times showed much wit and vivacity, but was 
most frequently inclined to melancholy. In these reveries she 
sometimes sung over some music with accuracv, and repeated | 
whole passages from the English Poets. In repeating some lines | 
from Pope’s works, she had forgot one word, and began again, | 
endeavouring to recollect it: when she came to the forgotten word, 
it was shouted aloud in her ears, and this repeatedly, to no purpose ; 
but by many trials she at length regained it herself. | 

‘ These paroxysms were terminated with the appearance of inex- 

ressible surprise and great fear, from which she was some minutes 
in recovering herself, calling on her sister with great agitation, and 
very frequently underwent a repetition of convulsions, apparently 
from the pain of fear. 

‘ After having thus returned for about an houra day, for two 
or three weeks, the reveries seemed to become less com- 
plete, and some of the circumstances varied; so that she could 
walk about the room in them, without running against any of the 
furniture ; though these motions at first were unsteady and totter- | 
ing. And, afterwards she once drank a dish of tea, when the , 
whole apparatus of the tea-table was set before her; and expressed 
some suspicion that a medicine was put into it ; and once seemed 
to smell at a tuberose, which was in flower in her chamber, and 
deliberated aloud about breaking it from the stem, saying, ‘ it 
would make her sister so charmingly angry.” At another time, in 
her melancholy moments, she heard the bell, and then taking off 
one of her shves as slie sat upon the bed, “I love the colour 
black,” says she; “a little wider and alittle longer, and even 
this might make me a coffin!”’ Yet it is evident she was net sen- 
sible at this time, any more than formerly, of seeing or hearing 
any person about her; indeed, when great light was thrown upon 
her, by opening the shutters ef the window, she seemed less me- 
lanchely ; and when I have forcibly held her hands or covered 
her eyes, she appeared to grow impatient, and would say, she 
could not tell what to do, for she could neither see nor move. In 
all these circumstances, her pulse continued unaffected, as in 
health. And when the paroxysm was over, she could never recol- 
lect a single idea of what had passed.’ 


At.page 191, in the chapter on Sleep from Cold, is the interesting 
case of Dr Solander,—one of the most striking comments upon 
the proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself.” 

‘In Captain Cook’s First Voyage, a memorable instance is given | 
of the power of intense cold in producing sleep. It occurred in the | 
Island of Terra-del-Fuego. Dr Solander, Mr Banks, and several 
other gentlemen, had ascended the muuntains of that frigid climate 
for the purpose of botanizing and exploring the couutry. ‘* Dr 
Solander, who had more than once crossed the mountains which | 
divide Sweden from Norway, well knew that extreme cold, espe- 
cialiy when joined with fatigue, produces a torper and sleepiness | 
that are almost irresistible. He therefore conjured the company to 
keep moying, whatever pain it might cost them, and whatever relief | 


| that he desired nothing but to lie down and die. 


| corrupt and eager were the individuals.” 


| in the household of the monarch. 


though it was covered with snow 
and it was with great difficulty that his friend kept him from 
sleeping. Richmond, also, one of the black servants, began 
to linger, having suffered from the cold in the same manner 
as the Doctor. Mr Banks, therefore, sent five of the compan 
among whom was Mr Buchan, forward, to get a fire re 
at the first convenient place they could find; and himself, with 
four others, remained with the Doctor and Richmond, whom 
partly by persuasion and entreaty, and partly by force, they bronght 


| on; but when they had got through the greatest part of the birch 


and swamp, they both declared they could go no further. Mr 
Banks again had recourse to entreaty and expostulation, but the 

produced no effect. When Richmond was told that if he did not 
goon, he would ina short time be frozen to death, he answered 
The Doctor did 
dot so explicitly renounce his life: he said he was willing to go on, 
but that he must first take sume sleep, though he had before told 
the company that to sleep was to perish. Mr Banks and the rest 
found it impossible to carry them; and there being no remedy, 
they were both suffered to sit down, being partly supported by the 
bushes ; and in a few minutes they fell into a profound sleep. Soon 
after, some of the people who had been sent forward, returned with 
the welcome news that a fire was kindled about a quarter of a mile 
further on the way. Mr Banks then endeavoured to awake Dr 
Solander, and happily succeeded. But though he had not slept five 
minutes, he had almost lost the use of his limbs, and the muscles 
were so shrank that the shoes fell from his feet: he consented to 


go forward with such assistance as could be given to him, but no 


attempts to relieve poor Richmond were successful.” 


GENUINE ACCOUNT OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 


BY LADY MORGAN. 


The notion of an hereditary aristocracy being serviceable 
to the people by curbing the monarch, is opposed to all 
fact. Tie aristocracy is a class constituted, as it were, 
expressly for servitude. The extravagance of a single indivi- 
dual will lay a noble family for generations at the feet of a 
minister; and, if this be wanting, the necessity of providing 
for younger children, at the public expense, works the same 
consequence. ‘Tacitus tells us, that on the decline of the republie, 
the consular, patrician, and equestrian orders, rushed headlong into 
servitude ; and he adds, *‘the more illustrious the family, the more 
In Spain, the aristocracy 
is entirely gangrened and worthless. In France, before and since 
the revolution, the highest nobility grasped at personal servitude 
The indirect good this order 
has effected in England, may be explained by the homely proverb, 
that declares the circumstance under which honest men comefby 
their own. Kings granted concessions to the people, to oppose 
them with more effect to the nobility: and the nobility made the 
people a pretext for opposing the sovereign ; but both fought for 
themselves,—that is, for the power of ruling the state to their own 
exclusive advantage. 

The brightest page in the history of aristocracies, is that which 
relates the events of the Revolution of 1688. Yet, What a tissue 
of heartless intrigue, corruption, and tergiversation! What under- 
hand correspondencies with the excluded family ! what prompti- 
tude to overturn the work of their own hands, are displayed in 
the lives of the great men of that day! Since the revolution, the 
aristocracy have been the s7mora of civilization,—a’ feather-bed 
between the walls of despotism, and the battery of public opinion. 
A surplus wheel in the machinery of the state, they would long 
since have stopped the movements of government, if their sub- 
serviency did not adapt them to every impulse from the crown; 


while, by means of their Representatives in the House of Commons, 


they modify the proceedings of that body. At the moment in 
which ] write, the influence of the aristocracy, in defeating a libe- 


_ral ministry, in making the Corn Laws an afiair of their peculiar 


‘*‘order,”’ in opposing a necessary retrenchment or corrupt expen- 
diture, prove to demonstration the futility of the received theory. 
Should public opinion, however, triumph in the Lower House, the 
Aristocracy must submit to reform, or be crushed. An enlightened 


‘ ° ° oe 
people, and an anti national aristocracy, cannot long co-exist. 


Book of the Boudoir. 


* That there are many bright personal exceptions, makes nothing against 
the truth of the general conclusion. Genius and vittue are superior to con- 


, tingent circumstance, and the Russells, the Hollands, and the Daroleys, 


are not to be placed in the common muster-roll of the class to which 
they belong. The vice, however, is in the system, and not in the indi- 
viduals, and we daily feel its influence even on the liberal and enlight- 


|ened; who, when called upon to decide between privilege and ‘the 


people, are too apt to have their judgments warped by the peculiarity 
of their position. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





Drury Lane. 
We could not help conjecturing, at the School for Scandal, last 
night, what sort of man Charles Surface would have turned out, 
could we have seen him grown old. Would he not have been like 
Sueripan? Was not Sneripan like him? We do not say this 
out of any pedantry of morality. 
of life in a young book. 
of wine and debt in Charles’s outset. We should have preferred 
a little more love, and less post-obit. However, Surripan drew 
from what he was acquainted with, and was not bound to be senti- 
mental. We laugh at the notion of such a character as Charles’s 
doing any harm. SHeRIDAN’S wit is not of a seductive nature. 


He makes us dislike a good many things, perhaps more than he | 


looked for. We laugh heartily with his satirical personages 
all round, at all their butts; and then at the satirists in their 
turn; but nobody will come away from one of Sueripay’s plays, 


loving anything the better, good or bad. Hypocrites, perhaps, will | 


resolve to take care how they get into scrapes; but we do not 
love even the heartier side of Charles's character, except in his 
refusal to sell his uncle’s picture. He seems rather to defy economy, 
than to enjoy pleasure. We cannot help thinking that there are 
marks of an uneasy turn of mind in all Suerrpan’s productions. 
There is almost always some real pain going on amongst his char- 
acters. They are always perplexing, mortifying, or distressing one 
another ; snatching their jokes out of some misery, as if they were 


playing at snap-dragon. They do not revel in wit for its own | 


sake, like those of ConcGreve; nor wear a hey-day impudence, 
for the pleasure of the thing, as in VANsRUGH; nor cultivate 
an eternal round of airiness and satisfaction, as in good-natured 
FARQUHAR. His bees 
want honey. 


SHERIDAN’S comedy is all-stinging satire. 


The piece last night was strongly cast, and the house was not 
disappointed in the performance. It was one of the full houses, 


which this theatre at present enjoys above its neighbour. The heat in 


the upper boxes was intense, but nobody seemed to mind it. “ The | 


more the merrier” is the word on these occasions ; men come in 
at the back of the boxes, wondering how they can add so much 
more cloth and breath to the atmosphere, but they stay and get 
used to it; and the deep peals of laughter succeed each other, like 
the thunder of a merry summer-time. 

Dowron was the Sir Oliver, as of old,—excellent. 
fancy a better Sir Oliver. Farren was the Sir Peter Teazle, 
—admirable. We cannot fancy a better Sir Peter. 
once in the character. 


We cannot 


We saw Kine 
He was the original, and performed it 


again on some occasion (we forget what) after having taken leave | 


of the stage. But either he was not the old man he was in his 


youth (which is likely enough), or he was not to be compared with | 


Farren. Hewas dry and insipid to him. Farren makes the utmost 
of every passage without seeming to make any effort. His acting in 
the French milliner part of that most admirable scene of the screen 
(one of the most perfect, if not the most so, in all comedy) was 
brought up to a climax of humour, the excess of which he con- 
trived, wonderfully well, to refer to the imbecility of age. He 
twittered, and shook, and gaped, and giggled, and was bent double 
with an absolute rapture of incapacity. 

We do not remember so good a Joseph Surfuce as MacrEapy. 
We do not sce why a tragedian should be selected for this cha- 
racter; unless there is something clerical in tragedy, and Joseph 
be accounted hardly a lay character. Tragedians, from what we 
recollect, have generally failed in it; at least have not done it so 
well, as fine comedians could. We do not remember Joun 
Paumer in the character; nor can we call to mind any good 
comedian we have seen in it. Mr Macreapy was very good in 
the love-making scene with Lady Teazle. We watched his face 
narrowly, and admired the lvok of rising pleasure, mixed with the 


We like a liberal version | 
° | 
But there is something too much | 


cunning observance that watched in his up-turned eyes, as he 
bent his head towards her. In the scene with Sir Peter, where 
he is playing a more artificial part,—acting the ordinary hypocrite, 
—we doubt whether his manner was sufficiently lying. Hypo- 


| crisy, to be sure, is supposed to be least visible, when it is 


| greatest :—it is said to “lie like truth.” But we doubt whether 
the Aabit of hypocrisy does ‘ot betray itself more than it didin Mr 
| Macreapy; and whether the most consummate falsehood ever 
| does, in reality, ‘‘lie like truth.” From all that we have seen 
of false faces and manners (and we have encountered a good many 
in our time) there will be some little betraying system, some look, 
some glance, some twist of the mouth, some little recurrent hem, 
or cough, or other pretence of ease, or some exaggeration of uncon- 
sciousness and simplicity, which we did not observe in the acting of 
Mr Macreapy. And recollect, that Joseph in that scene is not at 
his ease: he is in momentary danger of discovery ; and therefore, 
however he might doubly affect ease, he could on that very account 
| not attain to it. 
We are sorry we cannot speak well of the Charles Surface of Mr 
| Wauvack, because he evidently took pains with it, and in one or 
two passages received a well-merited applause. But he does not 
_ look sufficiently either the young man, or the man of fashion, and 
he wants ease in these parts of gentlemen. He nods or bows his 
head too mnch, in comment ‘upon the text; and is not here and 
‘there as he ought to be, with a natural vivacity. He seems afraid 
| of being too lively, like a man, unused to company, in his new 
| coat at dinner. However, when he was wrought up to a pitch of 
pleasurable sarcasm at the termination of the screen scene, he 
acquitted himself much better. 
And Miss Cuester as Lady Teazle ?—What we have said of this 


\lady on a former oceasion, applies to the present one; with 
this difference,—that she was equally self-possessed on the present 
occasion, with less reason to be so; for Lady Teazle, in the 
midst of her lady-like bearing, is intended to retain something of 
the simplicity of her country breeding; and this simplicity is a 
different sort of thing from Miss Cuester’s look of refined self- 
respect and reposing beauty. She is always worth looking at, 
however, and a pleasing actress, and will diminish no house’s 


Spectators. —__— | om 


The King and Queen go to Drury Lane to-morrow night, to 
see (by order) the Brigand, the Tlustrious Stranger, and Masa- 
niello. 





} 





‘HE PartinG Knetu.—A singular custom, almost obsolete in 
other parts of Scotland, still prevails in Borrowstowness, in the 
county of Linlithgow. On the death of an individual of the 
| poorer classes, a beadle perambulates the streets with a bell, and 
announces it in the following terms. ‘“ All brethren and sisters, ] 
‘Jet ye to wit there is a brother (or sister) departed, at the pleasure 
of the Almighty, (here he lifts his hat) called F 
those that come to the burial, come at o’clock. The 
corpse is at —————.””__ He also walks before the corpse to the 
churchyard, ringing his bell.—Gazetteer of Scotland. 1306. 
Mopest AND ACCOMPLISHED ADVERTISEMENT. (Taken out 
of an old Memorandum-book).—I am equal in character and suit- 
able abilities to answer the advertisement the other day, I met 
with in the London Newspapers. I may venture to add without 
| vanity, am ingeniously domestic, and very accurate in my inspec- 
| tion over a large household : every species of domestic economy I 
| am mistress of, household bread, dairy, laundry, &c. &c.; and 
if you treat with me, amalmost sure to give satisfaction, provided 
I may with the Centurion in the gospel, say to the one go, and he 
goeth ; to another, come, and he cometh; and to your servant, 
| do this, and he doeth it. The greatest emoluments will not tempt 
| me where there are unchaste connections in the hourehold. 
| The Honorable Gentleman I served is dead, but he gave me a 
| good character to Mr Birch, Esq. of Hampstead, near Birmingham, 
| some few years ago; but I declined staying; the accommodations 
were for a woman Cook, not a Superintendant. 
| Knowthen, I am married; my husband is steward to Mrs’ 
| Masterman Sykes, at this place, where I am upon a visit till I meet’ 
| with something truly eligible; am as mucha single woman to them 
that design to treat with me as if a widow, as I make business my 
particular attention, and my theory is easily rendered practicable ; 
I will not tell an untruth to obtain the most eligible situation in 
Europe ; I can have surety for any trust reposed in me ; am healthy 
and very active, temperate and uses good regimen.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c. H. Purcips. 
P.S. Store-room I understands, dessert, &c. Wears no spectacles. 
N.B. My address is rather genteel than otherwise; as I was 
always upon an eminence in life from my birth, my father being 
steward toa noble Duke. 
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THE TATLER. 








| 
| 


Preasant ANECDOTE or AN Unpteasant Woman.—Queen | 
Elizabeth, when trying a pen, usually wrote the name of her be- 


loved brother Edward.—Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Mon- 
mouth. 


Awrvut Susstitute.—In passing through Lille, we dined at 
the table d’héte at the Hétel Bourbon. The commander of the citadel, | 
who dined with us, related several ridiculous blunders of a provin- | 
cial actress. Upon one occasion, when performing the part of | 
Agrippina,—instead of 
** Placed Claudius in my bed, and Rome at my feet,” 
she said,— 

“Placed Rome in my bed, and Claudius at my feet.” 
French Homonymes. 

Ovrraceous Derivation.—It has been often believed to be a 
facetious fiction, that the following derivation is to be found in 
Ash’s Dictionary ; but if the reader can conveniently refer to the 
first edition of that learned work, he may see for himself, that 
CurmunDGEoNn is derived from caur mechant ;—ceur, unknown ; 
mechant, correspondent. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


| 
| 


Force or Hasir.—I was making a purchase one day in a shop | 
at Boulogne, when the owner addressed me in broken French, and 
continued to do so, in spite of my better language, till his wife | 
pointed out to him the absurdity of speaking bad French to a per- | 
son who understood that which was correct. His apology was, 
that he had been accustomed to parley in that way so much with 
the soldiers, that an English uniform was sure to make him forget | 
himself— The English Army in France. 


Gretna-Green Marriage Cerrtiricate.—The Gazetteer of 
Scotland gives the following as the copy of a Gretna certificate 
of marriage, with the original spelling :—*‘ This is to sartfay all per- | 
sons that may be concernid, that A. B., from the parish of C., and 
in county of D., and E. F. from the parish of G., and in the county 
of H., and both comes before me, and declayred themselfs both to 
be single persons, and now mayried by the form of the Kirk of | 
Scotland, and agreible to the church of England, and given undre 
my hand this 6th day of March, 1806.” | 


Hogarth, the illustrious painter, affords a striking instance of | 
the effectsof mental absence. Having got a new carriage he went | 
in it to the Mansion-house, for the purpose of paying the Lord | 
Mayor a visit. On leaving the house, he went out by a djffprent | 
door from that by which he entered, and found that it rained-hard. | 
Notwithstanding this, he walked homewards, and reached his own | 
dwelling drenched to the skin. His wife seeing him in this state, | 
asked him how it had happened, and what had become of the 
carriage, that he had not come home in it. The truth was, that he | 
had utterly forgotten the circumstance of having gone in a carriage, 
orhaving one at all.—Macnish on Sleep. 


Captains IN Parrens.—It was here (at Abbeville) that I saw, 
for the first time, men walking upon pattens, and for this sensible 
practice we afterwards discovered valid reasons. They walk upon 
pattens in the north of France, for the same cause that they stride 
upon stilts in the south ; because they would otherwise sink in the 
mire. On subsequent occasions, I was fain, when quartered ‘in 
a boggy hamlet, to go out to dine, mounted on a pair of these con- 
veniences, and propped by a stout long staff. So deep is the soil, 
so bottomless the ay of clay or mud, in these parts, that there is | 
a story current of a farmer, who, going to a christening or some 
other jollification, took up his wife behind the saddle. In the 
course of the journey, Bucephalus dipped his hind legs too low in 


| 


the earth’s crust ; but, recovering himself, after a desperate plunge, | 


the master arrived safe at his friend’s door. Welcomes were given; 

but these were hardly pronounced, when inquiry was made concern- 

ing Madame’s absence. ‘‘ My wife! what is not she here? I saw 

her mount the horse, but when, where, or how she contrived to get 

down again, I cannot tell.” 

three hours, begrimed to the eyes.—Luglish Army in France. 
INTERRUPTED ConscrousNEss.—When we sleep without dream- 


ing, or fall into a fainting fit, or rave in a fever, and often too in | 


our ordinary dreams, we lose all sense of our identity, and yet 
never conceive that our identity has suffered any interruption or 
change; the moment we awake, or recover, we are conscious that | 
we are the same individual beings we were before.—The following 
case, which M. Crousaz gave in to the Academy of Sciences, is the 
most extraordinary instance of interrupted consciousness I have 
ever heard of. A nobleman of Lausanne, as he was giving orders 
to a servant, suddenly lost his speech, andall his senses. Different 
remedies were tried without effect for six months ; during all which 
time he appeared to be in a deep sleep, or deliquium, with various | 
symptoms, at different periods, which are particularly specified in 
the narration. At last, after some chirurgical operations, at the 
end of six months, his speech and senses were suddenly restored. 
When he recovered, the servant to whom he had been giving 
orders, when he was first seized with the distemper, happening to 
be in the room, he asked whether he had executed his commissions ; 
not being sensible, it seems, that any interval of time, excspt per- | 
haps a very short one, hadelapsed during his illness. He lived ten 
years after, and died of another disease.—Beattic’s Essay on Truth. 


The poor woman arrived in two or | 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN, 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Portia, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Nerissa, Mrs KEELEY, Jessica, Miss FORDER. 
The Duke of Venice, Mr EVANS, Antonio, MrWARDE 
Shylock, © MrC. KEMBLE, : 
Bassanio, Mr ABBOTT, Lorenzo, Mr DURUSET, 
Gratiano, MrFARLEY, Salanio, Mr HORREBOW, 
Gobbo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Solarino, Mr BAKER, Tubal, Mr ATKINS, 
Launcelot, Mr MEADOWS, Balthazar, Mr HENRY. 


Previous to the Comedy, H. R. Bishop’s Overture to ‘* Fazio.” 


After which, (6th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 


THE BLUE ANCHOR; 
OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 
Bessy Bowline, Tom Bowline’s? Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, Danghters, Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &e, 
Harry Bluff, (with a Horopipe,) MrT. P. COOKE, 
ne, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sam Tipple. Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
” Seuttle, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY, 
Rullock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 


Tom Bowl 


Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 
Humphrey, Mr ADDISON, 
Preventive Service Men, Messrs. Austin, Collett, J. Cooper, Grant, &c. 
Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 


Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict, Cav .ield, Crumpton, &e, 
Seamen of the Revenue Cutter, Messrs. May, Norris, Shegog, &e/ 





On Thursday, The Point of Honour; the Blue Anchor; and Robert the 
Devil. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE: 
OR, A BRIDEGROO\I FROM THE SEA. 
Act l.—Winter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O, SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, 
Marmaduke Magog, MrJ. REEVE. 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 
Act If.—Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Berttam, Mr YATES, 
MrGALLOT, Grampus, 
Marmadnke, MrJ. REEVE, 


Walter Barnard, 


Lucy, 


Blackadder, Mr O. SMITH, 


Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 
After which a New Comic Burletta, called 
SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 


OR, MIMiC AKT AND ATTIC SCIENCE, 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS. SMITH, 
Mr Manifold Moonshine, M: GALLOT, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsieur Capriole,y Mr V. WEBSTER. 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
| ters: —M, nheer Von Biew'enspielen, a German Composer ; Jarvie Wheelem, 
| Conducror of the Steam Diligence; Katty O Dab, an Lrish Washerwoman; 
Monsieur Caprioie, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Eyostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


To conclude wiih the Spectacle called 
BLACK VULTUR 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 
Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida, 

Janthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Octolar, Mr YATES, ‘ 
Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac Cullough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, _ 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOY, — Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr O. SMITH, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 
Chingchis, Ximine, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Sevea 
charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 
Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt. 


FE, 


Mrs DALY, 


Ozinda, 
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